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The Education Trust-Midwest works for the high academic achievement of all Michigan's 
students, pre-kindergarten through college. Our goal is to close the gaps in opportunity and 
achievement for all children, particularly those from low-income families or who are African 
American, Latino or American Indian. 


As anonpartisan, data-driven education policy, research and advocacy organization, we are 
focused first and foremost on doing what is right for Michigan children, working alongside 
partners to raise the quality of teaching and learning in our public schools. 


Find all of our reports, including examinations of what works in leading education states, 
as well as fact sheets and other information at www.edtrustmidwest.org. 


University Prep Science & Math High School - Detroit, MI(Bhoto: Marissa Gawel) 


Michigan 
Achieves! 


In 2015, The Education Trust-Midwest launched the Michigan Achieves campaign to make 
Michigan a top ten education state by 2030. Each year, we report on how Michigan is making 
progress toward that top ten goal based on both student outcome performance metrics and 
opportunity to learn metrics that signal the health of the conditions that Michigan is creating 
that help support — or stagnate — teaching and learning in Michigan public schools. This 
year’s State of Michigan Education Report includes an up-to-date report card on many of the 
same benchmarks. For more on those outcomes, please see pages 45-57. 


Since then, a growing number of partners around the state have come to work together to 
advance the best practices and strategies from leading education states to Michigan, in 
order to close achievement gaps and ensure every Michigan student is learning — and being 
taught — at high levels. 


Join the movement at www.michiganachieves.com. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


A 2030 Vision tor 
Michigan Students 


In this vision, Michigan is leading the nation for teaching and learning. 
We will be leading in learning outcomes for every possible measure 


and for every group of students. 


By Amber Arellano 
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Four years ago, the Education Trust-Midwest 
started a campaign called Michigan Achieves! 
to make Michigan a top ten education state 
for all groups of students. The campaign has 
attracted more supporters and partners than 
we could have ever imagined — and it’s 


needed more now than ever. 


Today, Michigan ranks among the bottom 
states in the nation for key metrics of 
student learning and success. In early literacy, 
Michigan students rank sixteenth from the 
bottom. And for every major student group — 
African American, Latino, White, low-income 
and higher income students — Michigan 


is struggling. 


A 2030 VISION FOR MICHIGAN STUDENTS 


After the months of analysis our organization 
conducted for this report, we found that 
Michigan is not on track to improve on early 
literacy, nor on other important indicators of 
student learning. Instead, if Michigan fails to 
adopt transformational policies and practices, 
the state is projected to be in the bottom ten 
states — 45th of 50 states — in fourth grade 
reading in 2030. 


Not only is Michigan failing to close the 
performance gap between Michigan and 
leading education states, but achievement 

and opportunity gaps within the state remain 
devastatingly wide. In eighth-grade math, only 
about one in ten African American students 

in Michigan, and two in ten Latino students, 
are proficient, compared to four in ten White 
students. And students face disproportionate 
access to rigorous coursework, which is a 
predictor of future academic success. Of all the 
Advanced Placement (AP) exams administered 
in the state last year only 4.6 percent were 
taken by African American students and 5.9 
percent by Hispanic students. These disparities 
in Michigan’s K-12 education system can impact 
Michigan students as they enter postsecondary 
opportunities as well — the percent of 


Michigan’s African American high school 


graduates required to take at least one remedial 
course at Michigan’s postsecondary institutions 
was more than two times the percent of White 


graduates in 2017. 


Michigan students are just as bright and 
capable of success as their peers across the 
country. Michigan can do better for all of its 
students by putting the right systems into place 
now and committing to making effectiveness 
and equity a priority, as has been done in many 
other states. For example, Tennessee was 
performing worse than Michigan sixteen years 
ago on important indicators of future success, 
such as early reading. After years of putting 
into place some of the most sophisticated, 
improvement-focused systems in the country, 
especially around supporting teachers in 

the classroom, Tennessee is now one of 

the fastest improving states in the nation. 

It’s also seen impressive improvement for 
vulnerable students, in particular. For example, 
African American student performance in 
Tennessee improved by 13 points since 2003 
on the national assessment in early literacy 

— compared to Michigan’s improvement of 
eight points. And for low-income students, 
performance in Tennessee increased by eight 
points over the same time period, compared 

to an increase of three points in Michigan. 


It’s not just with outcomes that Michigan 

is struggling. It’s also with creating quality 
conditions for teaching and learning. Michigan 
chronically underinvests in systemic supports 
for vulnerable students as well. Today, Michigan 
ranks 43rd of 47 states in the country for the 
funding gap between high-poverty and affluent 
school districts, as reported by the Education 
Trust’s Funding Gaps 2018 report. Students and 
families pay the price of this underinvestment 
every day, and so do teachers: teachers in 
Michigan’s wealthiest districts are paid about 


$9,700 more, on average, than teachers 
in Michigan’s poorest districts. 


Yes, this is a moment of sobering reality 
in our state. Yet this is also a moment 

of great opportunity. There is a deepening 
commitment among leaders across sectors 

to make public education in Michigan a real 
priority again. Michigan’s new Governor, 
Gretchen Whitmer, has made public education 
one of her top priorities, as have legislative 
leaders on both sides of the aisle. The Michigan 
Department of Education has adopted a top 
ten framework for its state goals for learning. 
Civic leaders across the state are increasingly 
involved in local and statewide efforts to 
transform their public schools into higher- 
performing, more vibrant centers of teaching 
and learning. And there is an emerging 
consensus among K-12 leaders and civic and 
business organizations, including members of 
a new Launch Michigan partnership, on some 
starting focal areas for how to move the P-12 


public system forward in new ways. 


This is an exciting moment to imagine what 
public education could be in Michigan in the 
future: What could Michigan stakeholders 

and leaders create together to make Michigan 
a top ten education state? And what moves are 
needed to get there? As we collaborate with 
organizations across the state, it’s evident that 
this is a moment to think and work together to 
ensure we make the most of this opportunity 


to do right by all Michigan students. 


To move forward, it’s helpful to know 
where you want to head. So our 
organization offers a bold, data-driven vision 
for Michigan in 2030. In this vision, Michigan 
is leading the nation for teaching and learning. 
We will be leading in learning outcomes for 


every possible measure and for every group 


Michigan can 

do better for all 

of its students by 
putting the right 
systems into place 
now and committing 
to making 
effectiveness 

and equity a priority 
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In our vision, 
Michigan public 
schools will be 
leading innovation 
on how to support 
educators to be the 
finest in the world 


of students. Teachers across the country will 
want to come to Michigan to be part of the 
nation’s most effective and respected teaching 
workforce. A career ladder will be in place that 
rewards great performance with leadership and 
other opportunities for educators, which will 
help attract and retain top talent to Michigan's 
classrooms, not only in the most affluent 
schools and districts, but in all regions across 
the state. All students will have equitable access 
to high-caliber teachers and principals and 
professional development will be embedded 

as part of a thoughtful, coherent system of 
feedback and support that ensures every 
educator is growing and supported. Indeed, 

in our vision, Michigan public schools will be 
leading innovation on how to support educators 
to be the finest in the world. 


In this future Michigan, all schools — no 
matter where they are located — will provide 
the most rigorous and enriching instruction in 
the country. The world will be vastly different 
in 2030, but Michigan schools will be at the 
forefront of teaching and learning. Public 
schools will be safe, nurturing, vibrant places 
where arts, athletics and other extracurricular 
activities are mainstays — and 21st century 
learning opportunities are available to all 
students. Michigan also will be a top ten 
education state for closing gaps between 
low-income and higher income students and 


between students of color and other students. 
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There’s much to do to make this vision a 
reality, and we must get to work. In this 
2019 State of Michigan Education report, our 
organization reports on Michigan’s progress 
toward key goals for becoming a top ten state 
in education. We also offer evidence-based 
recommendations on high-leverage areas for 
moving outcomes based on the lessons learned 


from data and states around the country. 


It took decades for Michigan’s education system 
to decline to where it is today, and it will not be 
transformed overnight. But in order to provide 
a better future for all of Michigan’s children, we 
must begin to take thoughtful, evidence-based 
steps toward excellence for all students. That is 


the promise of the moment. 


To our many partners, collaborators and the 
thousands of parents and teachers who work 
tirelessly to ensure all children are learning at 
high levels, we salute you. We are committed 
to making sure Michigan does a far better job 
at supporting your critical work. 


[bur Ch cbltors 


Executive Director 
The Education Trust-Midwest 


The State of Public Education 
In Michigan Today 


While other states have made progress, Michigan has faced years of stagnation 
and even declined on key indicators of student learning and success. 


By Mary Grech, Lauren Hubbard 
and Amber Arellano 


The stakes in education are always high. 
For students, access to a high-quality education 
can lead to vastly different life outcomes; and 
for communities, a strong education system 
can serve as the engine behind thriving 
economic, civic and social sectors. In today’s 
highly competitive global economy, the stakes 
also are high for the future of the state of 
Michigan. As the Education Trust-Midwest 
has documented over the last five years, other 
states have made tremendous progress towards 
ensuring 21st century teaching and learning 

is accessible for all students by following 
evidence-based research and best practices in 
their education systems.’ While other states 
have made progress, Michigan has faced 

years of stagnation and even declined on key 
indicators of student learning and success. 
(Please see pages 8 and 10.) 


| 


Mary Grech and Lauren Hubbard are data 

and policy analysts at the Education Trust- 
Midwest and Amber Arellano is the executive 
director of the Education Trust-Midwest. 

Many staff members and partners contributed 
to the research and development of this report, 
including Education Trust President and CEO 
John B. King Jr.; senior adviser Terry Gallagher; 
and Education Trust-Midwest director of 


external relations Brian Gutman. 
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Trends Across Key Indicators 


Since the launch of the Michigan Achieves! campaign, the Education Trust-Midwest has 
tracked Michigan’s performance and progress towards the goal of becoming a top ten state for 
education opportunity and achievement, focusing on key data-driven indicators. It’s important 
for Michiganders to understand how the state’s students are performing compared to other 


states and the nation overall, especially in a globally connected and competitive world. 


Data from the National Michigan one of only thirteen 
Assessment of Educational states declining in early literacy 
Progress (NAEP), which is the Average Scale Score Change, NAEP Grade 4 — Reading — All 
largest nationally representative Students (2003-2017) 
assessment that provides for - 
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ranked 35th in fourth-grade on : 
reading and 33rd in eighth- ary e =! Michigan, -1.0 
grade math.” Based on months sears ta 
of modeling and analysis, our aaa a 
organization found that the sas a 
state is projected to rank 45th as 
and 37th respectively on these i i re 
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current trajectory remains as 
it has since the early 2000s. SOURCE: NAEP Data Explorer, NCES 


(Basic Scale Score = 208; Proficient Scale Score = 238) 
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There are many other indicators, which 
ETM reports on annually and that can 
be found starting on page 45, which 
also signal that Michigan’s trajectory 
needs to change. Consider: 


Student Attendance measures the 
percent of 8th graders reporting three 
or more days absent in the past month as 


indicated on the NAEP math assessment. 


In 2030, Michigan is projected to have 
24 percent of 8th graders reporting 
frequent absences. 


Access to Rigorous Coursework 
measures the total number of AP 
exams administered per 1,000 11th 
and 12th grade students. Michigan’s 
2030 projected rank for this indicator 
is 28th. 


College Readiness measures the 
percent of Michigan students required 
to take at least one remedial course in 
college. Michigan’s projected college 
remediation rate is 25 percent in 2030 
if Michigan’s trajectory is not improved. 


College Attainment measures the 
percent of people 25 and older with a 
bachelor’s degree or greater. Michigan 
is projected to rank 32nd in 2030 

for this indicator. 


Michigan’s Progress to Become 
a Top Ten Education State: 


Current 2030 

Performance Projection 
Fourth Grade Reading 35th 45th 
Eighth Grade Math 33rd 37th 


Kindergarten Readiness 


Not Yet Available 


Not Yet Available 


College Readiness 


25% enrolled in at 
least one remedial 
course 


25% enrolled in at 
least one remedial 
course 


College and Postsecondary 26th Not Yet Available 
Enrollment 
College Attainment 31st 32nd 


Teacher Effectiveness 


Not Yet Available 


Not Yet Available 


Access to Rigorous 29th 28th 
Coursework 
School Funding Equity 43rd of 47 Not Yet Available 


Teacher Salary Equity $9,739 Avg. salary Not Yet Available 
gap for highest- 
and lowest-poverty 
districts 

Teacher Attendance 26% of teachers Not Yet Available 


frequently absent 


Out-of-School Suspensions 45th Not Yet Available 
Student Attendance 24% of 8th graders 24% of 8th graders 
frequently absent — frequently absent 


College Affordability 


29th 


Not Yet Available 


NOTE: More information about the Michigan Achieves! Indicators, as well as additional analyses, 


charts and data sources, are available starting on page 45. 
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Trends Across Groups of Students 


As mentioned, Michigan has declined in 
rank compared to other states in fourth-grade 
reading performance for several major groups 


of students since the early 2000s. 


In addition to the national assessment, which 
is an important indicator of progress compared 
to other states, Michigan’s own annual state 
assessment system also can provide valuable 


information about student learning. 


To be clear, Michigan's assessment system 
could be telling us more — like how students 


are performing compared to their peers in 


other states* and how performance in Michigan 


schools has changed over time. 


However, because of significant changes to the 
state assessment system made by the Michigan 
Department of Education in the 2017-18 school 
year, our organization cannot say with certainty 
whether Michigan's assessment system still 
provides data of this quality, like the previous 
years of M-STEP assessments did. This raises 
serious implications and questions about 
Michigan’s educational data quality, which are 


further explored on page 28. 


Nevertheless, we can look to the M-STEP data 
to examine achievement gaps between groups 
of students within Michigan, which is critical 
for ensuring equitable practices are being 


implemented across the state. 


In long-term decline, Michigan ranks low across student groups 
Relative National Rank, NAEP Grade 4 — Reading — All Students (2003-17) 


2003 Rank 2017 Rank 
All Students 28th 35th 
Low-Income Students 35th 43rd 
Higher Income Students 24th 45th 
African American Students 38th out of 41 states 36th out of 40 states 
Latino Students 22nd out of 40 states 33rd out of 47 states 
White Students 13th 45th 


SOURCE: NCES, National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) Data Explorer 


NOTE: Unless otherwise listed, relative ranks are out of all 50 states. For African American students and Latino students, relative ranks are among 
the states that reported data for that subgroup of students. 
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The state assessment data shows Michigan is 
still struggling to support all students, especially 
African American, Latino and low-income 
students, and that wide achievement gaps have 
persisted in recent years.’ (Please see page 

AO for recent data.) 


Make no mistake: These achievement gaps can 
be closed. All students have the potential to 
achieve at high levels with access to the right 
opportunities and support. Leading education 
states are showing that this can be done. Across 
the nation, many states have made major 


progress and continue to raise achievement 

for historically underserved students. 

For example, Massachusetts — already one 

of the highest performing states in the nation 
and the world — continued to improve, and 
made three times as much progress as Michigan 
for low-income students in fourth grade reading 
from 2003 to 2017 on the national assessment.° 
And in this same time period, both Florida 

and Alabama made over five times more 
improvement for low-income early readers 

than Michigan did.® 


Massachusetts among top performers in world in reading 


PISA Mean Scores, Reading — Age 15 — All Students (2015) 
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SOURCE: PISA Data Explorer, OECD (2015) 
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Trends Across Michigan Regions 


In order to fully address the scale of Michigan’s 
challenges, it’s important to continue to 

dispel the myth that Detroit alone has low 
performance. Although Detroit schools 

do perform below the statewide average, 
overall low performance and major gaps 


in achievement persist across Michigan. 


Proficiency rates on the M-STEP English 
Language Arts assessment, which is an 
important measure of whether students are 
meeting the state’s academic learning standards 
and grade-level expectations, are low across all 
regions for students in grades three through 


eight combined. 


100% 
90% 
80% 
70% 


60% 
50% 48.6% 


Percent Proficient or Advanced 


0% 
Suburb 


31.4% 


40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 


HB All Students 


* This includes urban school districts 
such as Detroit (11.5 percent), Flint (7.4 
percent), Grand Rapids (25.0 percent), 
Kalamazoo (34.7 percent), Battle Creek 
(14.8 percent), Lansing (19.5 percent), 
Warren (39.8 percent) and Pontiac (14.3 


percent). 


+ And overall proficiency rates aren’t much 
higher in working-class suburban districts, 
such as Flat Rock (32.8 percent) and 
Hazel Park (16.4 percent). 


* Or in towns in northern Michigan, such as 
Traverse City (57.7 percent), Alpena (39.5 
percent) and Marquette (52.2 percent).’ 


Schools across the state continue to underperform 
for Michigan's most vulnerable student groups 
M-STEP Proficiency Rates by Geographic Locale, English Language 
Arts — Grades 3-8 — by Subgroup (2018) 


45.4% 44.4% 


34.1% 33.3% 34.3% 
7 - : : 
ity 


Town Rural Ci 


©) Low-Income Students 


SOURCE: M-STEP Results (2018), Educational Entity Master (EEM) Winter 2019 


NOTE: Schools are grouped based on the geographic locale assigned to each district by the Michigan 
Department of Education as listed on the Educational Entity Master in Winter 2019. 
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Michigan low-income students are 
underserved across geographic settings 


as well, as shown in the chart on page 12. 


Improving education outcomes for students 
in poverty in all types of districts remains 
a major challenge nationwide, including in 


rural and large urban districts. 


For example, schools in rural districts 

face a unique set of challenges, such as 
educators struggling to implement college- 
and career-ready standards due to a lack 

of opportunities for collaboration and 


professional development in rural areas.* 


Struggles Common to 
Both Traditional Public 
and Charter Schools 


Just as schools across different regions 
are struggling to support all students to 
be successful, performance challenges 
are seen across the different types of 
schools in Michigan as well, including 
in the state’s charter school sector. 


However, other states, like Florida, have 
implemented systemic improvements 

and policies, such as strategically designed 
initiatives around early literacy,’ that can 
support and encourage improvement across 
all districts, including urban districts serving 
large populations of students of color and 
low-income students. While there is still 
work to be done, Florida now has the three 


highest performing large urban districts in 


the nation in fourth-grade reading. (See chart 


on page 40.) 


Michigan's charter sector also struggling 


Improving education 
outcomes for students 
in poverty in all types 
of districts remains 

a major challenge 
nationwide 


Statewide M-STEP Proficiency Rates, English Language Arts — Grade 3 - 


Low-Income Students (2018) 
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SOURCE: M-STEP Results (2018), Educational Entity Master (EEM) Spring 2018 


Low-Income Students in 
Charter School Districts 
(PSA Districts) Statewide 
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Michigan Parents: Make Education Top Priority 


Common Ground Found Across Race, Geography, Income Levels, Gender and Political Affiliation, 


According to Statewide Poll Results 


No matter where they live, their race or political 
affiliation or how much their family earns, Michigan 
parents want a high-quality education for their 
children — and generally agree on what changes 
are needed to improve Michigan's public schools. 


A majority of parents support effective teachers, 
greater investment in schools — and greater 
investment in vulnerable students, in particular — and 
more transparency and data-driven accountability 

in the state, transcending perceived divides across 
race, income levels, gender and political affiliation. 


Yet the views of Michigan parents — and the views 
of parents of color — are rarely a focal point of the 
state’s education conversation. 


These are among the findings of a recent poll of 
Michigan parents conducted by EPIC-MRA and The 
Education Trust-Midwest. The survey entailed phone 
interviews with 600 parents in Michigan with one or 
more children age 18 or younger. The margin of error 
was +/- 4 percent. 


14 MICHIGAN PARENTS: MAKE EDUCATION TOP PRIORITY 


“Parents’ voices are critically important in the 
conversation about how to improve our state’s public 
schools,” said Amber Arellano, executive director 

at The Education Trust-Midwest, a nonpartisan 
research, policy, technical assistance and advocacy 
organization based in metropolitan Detroit. “As a 
parent of a young school-age child, there’s nothing 
more important to me than my daughter's well- 
being and future. We commissioned this major 
survey to better understand how parents — essential 
stakeholders in public education — think about the 
issues impacting their children.” 


The results are telling. 


Quality Education is the Top Concern 
Unlike polls of the general electorate, which often 
cast education low on the list of priorities, Michigan 
parents list “improving the quality of education” as 
their top priority, according to the poll. Education 
tops fixing the state's infrastructure, improving the 
economy and improving healthcare. 


Indeed, quality education is the top priority for 
parents in every region of the state, shared by 
Democrats, independents and Republicans, among 
parents of all income levels, races and genders. 


Parents support both transparent 
accountability and equitable 

school funding 

Unlike the often polarized education debate of 
Lansing, parents of diverse backgrounds share 
much in common about their core values and 
priorities for improving Michigan's public schools. 


Transcending racial and political divides, Michigan 
parents say they want greater transparency, public 
reporting, accountability for school performance 
and greater investment in vulnerable students, 

the poll finds. 


KEY FINDINGS INCLUDE: 


¢ Strong majority supports greater 
transparency and accountability for school 
performance: Eighty-four percent of all parents 
agreed that Michigan public schools should 
be held accountable through “an A through F 
grading system” based on performance and 
student improvement, “so parents have a clear 
understanding of how their school is doing.” 


¢ African American parents, in particular, 
support accountability and public reporting: 
AnA-F grading system enjoys the most support 
of Black parents (93 percent), Republicans (90 
percent) and non-Black parents of color (88 
percent). In late 2018, Michigan passed an A-F 
accountability system for Michigan schools. 


¢ Broad, diverse support for greater investment 
in vulnerable students: Nearly two-thirds of all 
parents would support a “proposal to provide 
more state and local funding than average 
for school districts that serve students with 
the greatest need, including high rates of 
low-income and minority students.” Such a 
proposal is widely supported by parents of 
every race, in all parts of the state and across 
family income levels. 


¢ Majority of both Black and White parents 
support more investment for low-income and 
minority students: The poll found the strongest 
support for more investment in vulnerable 
students among Black parents (92 percent) 
and Democrats (84 percent), and garners the 
support of a plurality of White parents, and 
parents who politically identify as independent 
and Republican. 


The polling finds strong support for policies that 
invest more in vulnerable students’ public education, 
similar to recent proposals from Governor Gretchen 
Whitmer. The past few decades have seen funding 
for Michigan schools grow increasingly equal, with 
all public schools now receiving a similar amount of 
funding. While making school funding more equal 

by increasing funding for poorer districts does enjoy 
broad support, parents also understand that some 


students simply need more resources to have access 
to equal opportunity. Governor Whitmer’s fiscal year 
2020 budget proposal moves school funding 

in this direction by significantly increasing 

funds for vulnerable students. 


Parents: effective teachers matter 
Michigan parents also clearly understand the 
importance of effective teachers and high-quality 
instruction — and they are united in just how 
important those are for improving the quality 

of education: 


¢ 94 percent of all parents think that effective 
teachers and high-quality instruction is 
important; 77 percent of all parents say 
itis absolutely essential. 


¢ Educator effectiveness and instructional 
quality is identified as very important or 
absolutely essential by more than 90 
percent of parents of color and White parents. 


* This issue has great bipartisan appeal: 95 
percent of Democrats and independents, and 
94 percent of Republicans consider effective 
teachers and high-quality instruction very 
important or absolutely essential. 


And unlike political discourse on the topic, the 
vast majority of parents support using data on 
student learning as a significant factor in evaluating 
teacher performance. Three quarters of all parents 
think that data on student learning should be “one of 
several factors,” “a major factor” or “the only factor” 
in evaluating teachers. This includes: 


* 61 percent of respondents who are members 
a labor union; 


f 


0 

77 percent of White parents and 74 percent 
of Black parents: 

78 percent of Republican parents, 79 percent 


independent parents and 74 percent 


0) 
of Democrat parents; and 


* Support across every region of the state, 
with the strongest support in Northern 
Michigan (83 percent) and the least support 
in the Bay area region (67 percent). 
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Parkview Elementary — Wyoming, MI (Photo: Rex Larsen) 


The Road to 
Top Ten for All 


The road to becoming a top ten state for all groups of students — and the best 
state in the country for closing gaps for vulnerable students — begins with 
becoming a top state for educational improvement and effectiveness. Leading 
states demonstrate the impact that evidence-based practices can have on 
raising student outcomes. 


As Michigan leaders across sectors look for areas to improve student learning, we provide 


recommendations rooted in best practice, as well as baseline data and reporting, on five 
high-leverage focal areas: 


Early Childhood to Third Grade 


Equitable Funding 


Systems of Data, Transparency and Accountability 


Top Talent: Effective Educators and School Leaders 


Transition to College and Postsecondary Opportunities 


~s- ee ** 


| Early Childhood 
to Third Grade 


When children read well 


by third grade, they are dramatically more likely to succeed — they’re more likely to graduate from 


high school” and therefore more likely to participate in the job market, earn higher wages and 


remain outside the criminal justice system." This is especially true for students from families with 


lower income levels.” 


Since the Michigan Achieves! campaign 
began, we’ve been energized by the broad 
consensus that’s developed around starting 
the state’s educational comeback with a focus 
on improving third-grade learning outcomes, 
including recent investments in preschool to 


third-grade reading. 


For example, in 2013, Governor Snyder 


expanded investment in the Great Start 
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Readiness Program (GSRP) — a statewide 
preschool initiative for low-income four-year- 
olds. This was a critical investment because 
when low-income children are given access to 
both well-resourced early childhood and K-12 
systems, they are more likely to see long-term 
academic benefits.” In 2017-18, Michigan 
ranked 18th for access to preschool for four- 
year-olds," and spent $243,600,000 in 2018-19 
to fund just over 32,000 GSRP slots. 


Also, over the last four fiscal years, Michigan 


has allocated over $120 million aimed at 
directly improving third-grade reading 
outcomes."® This investment has been used 

for additional instructional time, early literacy 
coaches and literacy assessment tools — all 
strategies meant to support the implementation 
of Michigan’s Read By Grade Three law.” 


Passed in 2016, Michigan’s Read By Grade 
Three Law requires that students are reading 
at or near grade level in order to be promoted 
to the fourth grade, beginning in the 2019- 
20 school year.'* (For more details on this 
law, visit edtru.st/MichTGR.) On the upside, 
Michigan’s Read By Grade Three law has 
created urgency and focus among educators, 
parents and community members around an 
area of critical need. The law also includes 
important requirements for early identification 
and support for struggling readers, clear 
communication with parents about their 
children’s reading skills and professional 
support for educators." 


However, on the downside, the design of this 
law places accountability on young students, 
rather than on our state’s education system 
and leadership. If tens of thousands of young 
Michigan students are unable to read and 
struggle to keep up with their peers around 
the country, then it’s Michigan’s education 
system that is failing and needs to make major 
improvements. Michigan’s students are just as 
bright and capable as the children in leading 
education states — and all of them can become 
strong readers by third grade with effective 
instruction and supports. 


Yet, thus far, Michigan has struggled to 
implement effective, evidence-based practices 
for improving early literacy, including a lack 
of feedback and support for educators in 
research-based early literacy instruction. 

As we discuss in the Education Trust-Midwest’s 
2018 State of Michigan Education Report, 
Top Ten for Education: Not By Chance, in many 
ways Michigan has left literacy improvement 
and how dollars are spent up to chance 
instead of providing meaningful guidance 

and leveraging innovative delivery systems.” 


To see the results that students deserve and 
state leaders have promised, further efforts to 
improve third-grade outcomes must be more 


effective, strategic and evidence-based. 


“Access to high-quality early education 
and care is the optimal path forward for 
all children, regardless of their zip code, 
to reach their full potential and thrive.” 


Holly A. Johnson 
President, The Frey Foundation 
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WHAT’S NEEDED NOW TO BECOME TOP TEN: 


Increased Transparency and Accountability for Effective Implementation 


* Collect, analyze and report meaningful data on early childhood and early literacy 


investments, including measures of program quality, impact on student learning 


and how dollars are being spent. 


Hold schools and districts accountable for improving early literacy achievement, 


including through the state’s accountability system. 


Evidence-based Strategic Investments 


Invest in performance-based grants for 
districts and proven providers, with a 
priority on serving low-income students, 
and evidence-based pilot programs that 
can be evaluated to best improve early 
literacy strategies before scaling them. 


Better Support for Educators 
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Provide all Michigan teachers and 
principals with high-impact professional 
development opportunities that are 
focused on the nation’s most up-to-date 
practices in reading instruction, aligned 
with state standards, and based on the 
content and delivery mechanisms used 
by organizations and programs with 
demonstrated track records of improving 


student outcomes. 


Implement a high-quality, data-driven 
statewide system of educator feedback, 
evaluation and support, and leverage it 
to drive continuous improvement in the 


quality of literacy instruction statewide. 


Early Childhood to Third Grade 


Better Support for Students 


Require universal screening and supports 
for characteristics of dyslexia and other 
barriers in all schools and districts, like in 
Tennessee.” Ensure results are reported 
in a timely manner to districts, educators 
and families, and that identified students 
receive dyslexia-specific supports and 
further assessment as appropriate. 


Provide training and support to educators 
on how to support identified students, 
including dyslexia-specific intervention 
strategies and effective reading instruction 


techniques. 


Ensure that students who are behind 
in reading have access to additional 
instructional time during the school 
year and through the summer from 
well-trained, effective teachers. 


Equitable Access to High-Quality Early Childhood Opportunities 


Prioritize quality alignment between the early-childhood sectors and K-12, including 
academic standards, curricula, data, educator training and instruction. For example, develop 
a statewide common data system that encourages communication between early childhood 
programs and K-12 districts about a child’s learning and development and provides educators 
with the information they need to support students academically and developmentally during 


their transition to elementary school. 


Implement a high-quality, common 
statewide assessment of kindergarten 
readiness that evaluates how well students 
are being prepared for kindergarten and 
identifies students in need of additional 
academic and developmental support 
early on. Consistent and comparable data 
from a common kindergarten-readiness 
assessment that can be disaggregated 

by subgroup, as well as a robust quality 
rating and improvement system (QRIS), 
would provide vital information about 
the impact of early childhood programs 
and their effectiveness. This information 
could be shared with child-care providers 
to inform improvement strategies and be 
communicated to parents and families 


choosing where to enroll their students. 


Evaluate state-funded early childhood 
programs for their impact on student 


development and alignment with K-12 


learning standards. “We have to see the fate of our 
own child as bound up with the 
fate of other people's children.” 
John B. King, Jr., President & CEO, 


The Education Trust, Former U.S. 
Secretary of Education 
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) Equitable 


Funding 


Inequities in funding contribute 
to major gaps in learning opportunities 
for students from different districts and 
backgrounds. State and local funding 
allocations can have major impacts on the 
learning conditions in each district, such 
as the availability of student support and 
extracurricular activities, the amount of 
instructional time, the quality of instructional 
materials, the level of professional support 
and compensation teachers receive, and much 
more. (For more information on the allocation 


and use of resources, please see page 23.) 


According to a recent analysis by the 
Education Trust, Michigan ranks 43rd of 47 


states nationally for funding gaps that negatively 
impact low-income students.” Michigan's 
lowest poverty districts receive 5 percent, or 
$567, more per pupil in state and local funding, 
on average, than its highest poverty districts.”* 


(For more information see page 52.) 
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Certainly, this issue has begun to get attention from civic, business and education leaders: 


In 2016, former Governor Rick Snyder began increasing investments in at-risk students 


after a decade of flat funding, including an increase of $120 million to support the education 


of low-income students in the 2017-18 fiscal year.” 


Over the past two years, reports on Michigan’s school funding have been released, including 


the Michigan School Finance Research Collaborative report in 2018” and Michigan School 


Finance at the Crossroads: A Quarter Century of State Control from Michigan State University 


in 2019.” 


In her first executive budget proposal, Governor Gretchen Whitmer focused on funding 


schools and districts based on the needs of their students. More specifically, she proposed an 


increase in the foundation allowance, which translates to a per pupil increase of varying sizes 


to districts across the state,”” and expanding resources for students with the greatest need by 


increasing funding for at-risk students and students with disabilities.” 


WHAT’S NEEDED NOW 
TO BECOME TOP TEN: 


* Revamp Michigan’s funding formula to 


systemically prioritize equitable funding 
to address the funding gap between 

its highest poverty and lowest poverty 
districts so that all schools and districts 


can meet the needs of their students. 


Provide schools and districts with 
sufficient funds to meet the additional 
learning needs of students from low- 
income families, students with 
disabilities and students from other 
vulnerable student groups. 


Build public understanding of the need 
for investment in systemic improvements 
and equity in Michigan through cross- 
sector collaboration and leadership by 
business, civic and education leaders. 


Increase compensation and improve 
conditions and support for teachers 
who work in the highest-needs districts, 
including addressing the gap between 
average teacher salary in higher-income 
and lower-income districts. (See chart 
on page 53.) 


Dimensions of Resource Equity 


SOURCE: The Alliance for Resource Equity; Education Resource Strategies and the Education Trust 
(December 2018) 


NOTE: Resource equity is the allocation and use of resources (people, time and money) to create 


student experiences that enable all children — especially those who have been traditionally 
underserved by our systems — to reach empowering, rigorous learning outcomes. 
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systems of Data, 
Transparency and 
Accountability 


i i t,”° including for historically 
underserved groups such as African American, Latino and low-income students. Certainly leading 
states, such as Massachusetts, demonstrate how essential such systems are for serving as 


a foundation for strong and effective improvement efforts. 


Accountability is, at its core, about systematically improving schools’ effectiveness for all students. 
A well-designed, equitable accountability system sends the signal that all students matter — and 
that all students can perform at high levels with the right supports and systems in place. 
High-quality accountability systems use several tools (standards, assessments, goals, indicators, 
ratings, public reporting systems and actions) to communicate whether schools are meeting clear 
expectations around raising academic achievement — both for students overall, and for each group 
of students they serve. They celebrate schools that are meeting or exceeding expectations, and 
prompt evidence-based action in those that are not. They also direct additional resources and 


supports to struggling districts and schools to help them improve. 


These systems should provide clear guidance, transparency and supports for each actor in the 
education system — including schools, districts, intermediate school districts, charter management 
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organizations and charter authorizers, and educators — that is appropriate to their respective roles 


and responsibilities in the system. 


To be clear, accountability alone doesn’t bring about improvement — schools and educators do. 


But without strong accountability systems, districts, schools and educators have no meaningful 


signal or expectation for targeting improvement and growth. 


IN MICHIGAN TODAY: 


In Michigan, where academic outcomes are far 
behind other states, goals and systems that will 
transform the state’s academic trajectory must 
be put in place to ensure every student has the 


opportunity to succeed. 


Michigan has struggled for years to implement 
honest and consistent data systems that 
measure progress and provide transparent 
feedback aligned with state standards to 
practitioners and stakeholders. The latest case 
in point: recent changes to a core component 
of the state’s accountability system — the state 
assessment. (Please see page 28 for more 
information on the impact of assessment 


churn on Michigan students, educators and 
stakeholders. ) 


Michigan also has struggled to implement 
high-quality accountability systems that set 
the bar high, provide practitioners with 
guidance and support for implementing 
effective and equity-focused improvement 
strategies, provide transparency to stakeholders 
and hold major actors in the P-12 system — 
from schools and districts, to teachers 

and principals, to school authorizers and 
intermediate school districts and others — 
accountable for their role in these efforts. 


Though Michigan leaders have made recent 
strategic investments to improve student 
outcomes, state leaders have struggled to 


build systems of transparency and 


improvement around these investments — 

and this has been a major barrier to 
improvement. Without these systems and 

data in place, it is difficult to ensure that 
funding is used for high-impact, evidence- 
based strategies, communicate what strong 
performance looks like to all actors and 
stakeholders, inform continuous improvement 


and recalibrate when strategies are not working. 


Overall, there is a major need for more 
effective, thoughtful accountability and 
coherent data systems in Michigan education. 
Michigan needs improved systems around 
specific initiatives and grant programs, such 

as Michigan’s early literacy investments, and 
around educator effectiveness. For more details 
on Michigan’s challenges and opportunities 

to improve systems of transparency and 


improvement in these areas, see: 


* page 20 about collecting data on 


early literacy efforts; and 


* pages 31-34 for more on Michigan’s 
struggle to fully implement a high-caliber, 
evidence-based educator feedback, 
evaluation, and support system 


and ETM’s recommendations. 


Michigan also needs a high-quality, thoughtful 
and useful state accountability system for 
school performance — and leaders have a new 
opportunity now for Michigan to implement 


such a system. In December 2018, Michigan 
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adopted legislation requiring the development 
of a statewide school accountability system 
that assigns A-F letter grades and descriptive 
ratings based on a school’s performance on 
several indicators. (For more information on 


the details of this law, visit edtru.st/MichA-F.) 


Before that law, Public Act 601 of 2018, 
was passed, Michigan developed a state 
accountability system which was approved 
in November 2017 by the U.S. Department 
of Education as compliant with the Every 
Student Succeeds Act (ESSA).*° We are 
proud to have led a coalition of diverse 
advocates from across sectors and regions 
in Michigan who worked together to provide 
equity-centered and meaningful input on 
the drafting of Michigan’s Every Student 
Succeeds Plan. 


As the Michigan Department of Education 
works to implement Michigan’s new school 
accountability law, the department can 
leverage the state’s approved ESSA plan to 
inform its work, including carrying over the 
strengths from the 0-100 index system and 
identifying — and acting on — opportunities 
to improve it. For example, Michigan’s way 
of calculating school performance on each 
indicator in Michigan’s ESSA plan shines a 
light on large gaps in achievement within 
schools, rather than hiding these disparities 
behind average results — and is something 
the MDE will have the ability to replicate 
when implementing the A-F system. To 
improve the state’s accountability system 

as the MDE implements the new school 
accountability law, honest data, transparency 
and accountability can be put in place for 
all actors and the MDE can ensure that the 
goals that are set are consistent with the 
state’s overarching goal of becoming a top ten 
education state for every group of students. 


Systems of Data, Transparency and Accountability 


WHAT’S NEEDED NOW 
TO BECOME TOP TEN: 


Honest, Aligned Data System 
Comparable to Other States 


+ Stop further efforts to modify or drop 
the M-STEP assessments, and instead, 
return to administering the version of 
the assessment which was fully aligned, 
independently reviewed, provided data 
comparable to results in many other states 
and included rigorous, independently- 


reviewed performance tasks. 


* Provide all educators with the full suite 
of professional supports, including aligned 
interim assessments and a digital library 


of instructional resources. 


Thoughtful Standards Implementation + Putting honest data, transparency and 


and Goal Setting accountability in place for all actors. 


* Effectively implement Michigan’s rigorous - Continuing to equally weight the 


college- and career-ready standards — and 
provide educators with more support 

in doing so. For example, use proven 
providers from leading states, implement a 
“train-the-trainer” model,” and empower 
master teachers to be the trainers 

of their colleagues around standards 
implementation — especially in K-3 
literacy instruction. Additionally, 

provide similar training and ongoing, 
aligned support to principals to support 
them in becoming instructional leaders 
on the Michigan standards. 


Use evidence-based practices to drive 
improvements in student outcomes, such 
as implementing standards and curriculum 
with fidelity starting at the local level, 
generating evidence of effectiveness and 
then taking effective solutions to scale.” 
Louisiana’s curriculum initiative could 
inform a successful, statewide model for 
financially incentivizing districts to adopt 
high-quality curricula in Michigan.* 

Local efforts, including the focus on 
professional development for educators 
that played a major role in the adoption 
and implementation of new curricula in 
Detroit Public Schools Community School 
District in the 2018-19 school year,** could 
be studied and inform state decision- 


making as well. 


Quality Accountability System 
As state leaders begin implementing 
the new state accountability system,” 


we recommend: 


* Taking measures to ensure clear 


communication about school 


performance to parents and families. 


performance of each group of students, 
including the “all students” group, in 
Michigan’s school ratings calculations. 


Setting interim goals that are milestones 
along the route to becoming a top ten 
education state. The purpose of setting 
goals is to communicate clear expectations 
for — and build urgency around — the 
improvements necessary to put all 
children on a trajectory to be ready for 
college and career. If Michigan's goal is 

to become a top ten education state, the 
state’s new goals must reflect this, unlike 
the goals Michigan set under ESSA which 
call for less achievement in reading and 
math than a majority of other states, 
according to a study by Achieve, Inc.*° 

In turn, Michigan’s goal for math under 
ESSA only aims to have fewer than half of 
students proficient by 2025.7” 


We must have higher aspirations. 


Accountability for Other Actors 


Hold all actors — including schools, 
districts, intermediate school districts, 
charter management organizations 

and charter authorizers, and educators 

— accountable through accountability 
systems that provide clear guidance, 
transparency and supports for each actor 
that is appropriate to their respective roles 


and responsibilities in the system. 


Given the critical role of charter school 
authorizers in Michigan, develop 
policies to ensure that Michigan charter 
authorizers are dramatically higher 
performing, that low-performing 
authorizers are held accountable for 
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their performance and that the nation’s 
best operators are attracted to serve 

the state’s neediest students. Currently, 
Michigan’s charter schools are struggling 
to fully support students from low-income 


families in critical areas like early literacy, 
as shown in the chart on page 13. (Please 
see ETM’s Accountability for All reports 
for more details and recommendations 


on this topic.**) 


Inconsistent data quality leads to murky understandings of progress 


For Michigan to accelerate its improvement 
journey, it is critical to track progress over time 
and in comparison to other states. Due to changes 
made by the Michigan Department of Education 
to the statewide assessment system, it’s unclear 
whether Michigan now has a coherent, reliable 
data system aligned to Michigan's standards of 
teaching and learning. 


Recent changes to the M-STEP assessment, 

in particular, reduced confidence in the state's 
reporting about education performance, created 
more churn for educators working to adapt to 
the rigor of the new standards and assessments, 
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and reversed progress towards one of the state’s 
boldest moves towards education progress and 
equity in decades. 


The M-STEP assessment, which was first 
administered in the 2014-15 school year, was 

a major step forward in the implementation of 
Michigan's college-and career-ready standards. 
We are proud to have been one of the 140 
organizations and school districts across the state 
that collaborated to support the implementation 
of these high academic standards and the aligned 
assessment system (the M-STEP) alongside K-12, 
business and other organizations across the state. 


When the M-STEP was first administered in the 
2014-15 school year, the results provided the first 
truly honest picture of student performance in 
decades. It was also the first time in Michigan's 
history that the state assessment results could 
be compared to results in other states. 


Yet instead of continuing this positive momentum 
and supporting implementation — for example, 

by making high-caliber tools to support 
educators, including aligned interim assessments 
and a digital library of instruction resources, 
available to all Michigan educators — the Michigan 
Department of Education has backed away from 
implementing the M-STEP assessment with 
consistency and rigor. 


This decision-making has had serious 
implications for Michigan students and 
stakeholders — educators have had to do their 
best to prepare students to meet a moving 
target and stakeholders have been left with 
limited information about student and school 
performance. For instance, Michiganders can no 
longer compare the state's annual performance 
in key subjects with the performance in other 
states,*© which could obscure concerning declines 
as well as opportunities to celebrate progress. 


This information was possible as recently as 
2016-17 when Michigan students took a version 
of the M-STEP assessment that was known to 
be comparable to assessments in other states in 
the same assessment consortium." When this 
comparable data was available, ETM was able to 
conduct a historic analysis comparing Michigan 
students’ performance to the performance of 
their peers around the nation. The analysis shows 
that Michigan not only declined in third-grade 
reading, but declined more than other states in 
the same assessment consortium in the first 
three years after adopting the new nationally 


benchmarked and standards-aligned assessment. 


Michigan shows negative improvement for early reading 

on state assessment 

Percent Proficiency Change, SBAC Grade 3 — English Language Arts — All Students 
(2014-15 to 2016-17) 
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SOURCE: Individual state score releases for 2014-2015 and 2016-2017 


NOTE: This analysis compares data from the 2014-15 school year because it was the first year 

the M-STEP was administered and the 2016-17 school year because that is the most recent year 
of state assessment data the Education Trust-Midwest felt confident in comparing across years 
and with other states participating in the Smarter Balanced Assessment Consortium. We were 
unable to update this analysis because it is no longer clear that Michigan's results are comparable 
to the assessment results of other states in the same assessment consortium. 


At this time, our organization is no longer able 
to update this analysis with certainty — it’s still 
unclear if the 2018 M-STEP data can actually be 
compared to results of prior years or in other 
states because of the significant changes made 
to the M-STEP by the Michigan Department of 
Education. 


Improvement starts with being honest. 
Michigan families and educators deserve honest 
information about how well their public schools 
are performing, including compared to prior years 
and peers in other states. Going forward Michigan 
must be consistent and transparent in its 

data system. (See pages 26-27 for ETM’s 
recommendations on ensuring high-quality, 
comparable state assessments moving forward.) 
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Topo Talent: 
Ettective 
Educators 
and School 
Leaders 


Decades of research demonstrates that 
the number one in-school factor for 
student learning is quality teaching.” 
Research also shows that our country’s most 
vulnerable students often don’t have the same 
access to quality educators as other students.” 
Furthermore, research confirms that teaching 
and learning improve when teachers get high- 


t.44 Honest and 


quality feedback and suppor 
courageous conversations on instructional 
practices are the stimulus for instructional 
improvement and they signal to educators, 
principals and school leaders the importance 


of improving their practice. 


IN MICHIGAN TODAY: 


Overall, Michigan has floundered when it 
comes to supporting educators, in turn leaving 
students across the state without access to 

the effective classroom instruction they need 
for success. Michigan’s lack of supports for 
educators has led to concerning trends around 
attracting, retaining and developing effective 
educators. Data show that these trends are 
more likely to impact Michigan’s most 
vulnerable students, including students 


of color and low-income students: 


g, MI 
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Parkview Elementary — Wyomin 


Students of color and low-income 
students are more likely to have 


inexperienced teachers.” 


High rates of teacher turnover, which 
research shows has a negative effect on 
student achievement in math and English 
language arts,*° disproportionately impact 
vulnerable students in our state.” The 
Michigan Department of Education also 
reported that urban schools have higher 
teacher turnover rates than other locales 
and that charter schools have higher 

rates than traditional public schools in 
Michigan.** 


Teachers in Michigan schools with the 
highest percentage of low-income students 
earn $9,739 less, on average, than teachers 
in the wealthiest schools. (For more 


information view page 53.) 


Nationwide and in Michigan, there are 
teacher shortages in particular geographic 
areas, most typically in schools that serve 
the most disadvantaged students, as well 
as in hard-to-staff subject areas, such as 
mathematics and special education.” 
For example, Detroit Public Schools 
Community District has long struggled 
with teacher vacancies” and research 
shows schools in rural districts also face 
staffing challenges.” 


There is a major need around improving 
educator attraction, retention and 
effectiveness in Michigan, especially in high- 
needs schools — and the state’s current model 
of professional development and professional 


advancement is not meeting this need. 


Michigan has a long history of failing to 
provide its educators with the proper training 
for new expectations. For example, when the 
Michigan State Board of Education adopted 


Low-income students and students of color more likely 


to have inexperienced teachers 
Gaps in Access to Experienced Teachers 


Between Schools Serving the Most 
and Fewest Low-Income Students 
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SOURCE: Michigan's Plan to Ensure Equitable Access to Excellent Teachers (2015) 


college- and career-ready academic 


standards in 2010, the state left training and 


implementation efforts completely up to 


schools and districts, leaving many educators 


unsupported in preparing students to meet new 


and more rigorous learning expectations.” 


Similarly, due to the state’s weak 
implementation of a statewide educator 
feedback, support and evaluation system, 
many Michigan educators are left without 


the meaningful feedback they need to improve 


instruction and advance professionally. 


Efforts have been made to address Michigan’s 
long-time lack of a common vision or definition 
for effective teaching and to develop an aligned 
statewide system of individualized professional 


development, including in 2011 when 


Between Schools Serving the Most 
and Fewest Students of Color 


All Schools, 
26.8% 


25.3% 


Schools 
with fewest 
Students 
of Color 
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Michigan adopted new laws around tenure 
and evaluation. Prior to 2011, educators did 
not have to demonstrate effectiveness through 
evaluations before being granted tenure — 


the system was traditionally seniority-based. 


The formation of the Michigan Council for 
Educator Effectiveness (MCEE) — a council 

of state-appointed education experts chaired 
by Dr. Deborah Loewenberg Ball — was also 
part of these efforts in 2011. The MCEE was 
charged with developing a statewide educator 
evaluation system, including a statewide vision 


and definition for effective teaching. 


Despite these efforts to better support 
educators in Michigan, weak implementation 
has obstructed the potential impact of this 
proposed system in Michigan. Principals often 
lack the training and support to provide strong 
observational evaluations and feedback, and 
teachers often find professional development 
and supports disconnected from their 
individual needs. Moreover, the MDE has not 
fully leveraged the system to develop teacher 
leadership pathways and empower effective 
educators to share their expertise in support 
of their peers, despite research indicating that 
teachers find feedback from peers, coaches or 
mentors especially helpful for improving their 


instructional practice.* 


“You have to take the profession 
of teaching seriously... the most 
important people having an impact 
on children every day...are the 


While Michigan has struggled, other states have 
leveraged their statewide educator evaluation 
systems to create systems of support, align 
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teachers in the classroom. 


That's the epicenter of reform 


— the classroom.” 


Dr. Nikolai Vitti, Superintendent, 


Detroit Public Schools Community District 


Some of the MCEE’s recommendations” 
were adopted when the Michigan legislature 
established a new framework for educator 
evaluations and feedback in 2015. The 
enacted framework leverages multiple 
measures to evaluate and provide feedback 
on an educator’s performance — including a 
measure of student growth that is aligned to 
state standards and the same for all educators 
across the state. Additionally, the Michigan 
Department of Education is required to 
publish a list of research-based evaluation 
tools to be readily accessible to districts and 


require training on the use of these tools. 


Top Talent Effective Educators and School Leaders 


professional development opportunities and 
identify equity trends across the state. 


For example, Tennessee — one of the fastest 
improving states in the country — leveraged 
multiple coordinated strategies when 
implementing statewide plans to improve 
instruction, including leveraging highly 
effective master teachers as instructional 
coaches for their colleagues through a train- 


the-trainer model.*° 


While this professional 
development delivery system was initially 
developed in Tennessee to support standards 
implementation, it is now being leveraged 

to improve instruction in specific areas as 
well, such as in early literacy.*’ At the crux of 
Tennessee’s system is a data-driven educator 
feedback, support and evaluation system for 
educators and school leaders. This data is 
leveraged to identify highly-effective educators 
to become trainers for their peers and to tailor 
professional development focus areas to the 


individual needs of each educator. Tennessee’s 


system has elevated the teaching profession by 
improving the system of supports for educators 
and providing opportunities for leadership and 
professional advancement for teachers, leading 
to improved statewide teacher satisfaction 
rates. In 2018, 72 percent of Tennessee teachers 
reported that the evaluation process improves 
their practice and 87 percent of teachers 
reported being generally satisfied with being 


1.55 Tennessee’s model 


a teacher in their schoo 
is being piloted locally in Michigan through 


the Center for Excellence in Teaching and 


Learning in Grand Rapids and is demonstrating 


Michigan must approach educator effectiveness 
with a committed, coordinated and research- 
based system for quality professional 
development and continuous improvement, 


which is a trademark of many top states. 


By failing to leverage the state’s educator 
evaluation system to improve teaching and 
learning statewide and develop professional 
advancement pathways for effective educators, 
the state is missing out on a powerful lever 

for change. 


WHAT’S NEEDED NOW TO BECOME TOP TEN: 


Fully implement a high-quality 
statewide feedback, support and 
evaluation system based on leading 
state models, including: 


- Establishing a common definition 
for effective teaching. 


+ Building upon work started by the 
Michigan Council on Educator 
Effectiveness, including by providing 
guidance and investment for districts 
and proven providers to lead evidence- 


based capacity-building for educators. 


+ Investing in evidence-based, capacity- 
building for districts to ensure delivery 
of effective annual evaluations for all 
educators that leverage high-quality, 
sophisticated common student growth 
data from the standards-aligned state 
assessment and provide meaningful, 
individualized feedback and support 
connected to each educators’ 
professional development. 


Leverage this type of quality statewide 
educator feedback, support and evaluation 
system to: 


* Align educators’ evaluations with their 
professional development, training 
and learning opportunities. 


+ More effectively support early-career 


and struggling teachers. 


* Identify Michigan's top educators — 
those who have received three consecutive 
highly-effective evaluation ratings and 
have the proven ability to mentor and train 
fellow teachers — and offer them master 
teacher roles with increased compensation 
as a part of a system of performance-based 
professional advancement pathways. 


* Shift to a job-embedded model of 
professional development, so that 
professional learning and time to 
collaborate are built in to each educator’s 
work day and school context. 
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“The ladder from poverty to the middle class and 
beyond has always been a great education... 
Solving the education challenge for the 21st 
Century will require new and different approaches 
from the past — the challenges are different, the 
pace of change continues to accelerate and many 
of the foundational building blocks that society 
used to rely upon are not as robust as they once 
were ... This is the challenge of our time.” 


Sandy K. Baruah, President and CEO, Detroit Regional Chamber 


Further improve educators’ 
instructional effectiveness by: 


Supporting efforts to help teachers and 
administrators analyze the quality of 
classroom assignments,” identifying 
and correcting problems along the 
way, including gaps in quality and rigor 
between low- and high-poverty schools. 


+ Convening a group of national and local 


experts and educators to provide guidance 
on high quality, content-rich and aligned 


curriculum materials and resources,” 


as described in ETM’s recommendation 


on page 27. Resources should be aligned 


to the state’s college- and career-ready 


standards. 
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Further support the development 
of a system of performance-based 
professional advancement pathways by: 


Publishing guidance and providing 
technical assistance and compensation 
to support distributed leadership models, 
as well as lifting up successful districts, 


schools and programs. 


Parkview Elementary — Wyoming, MI (Photo: Rex Larsen) 


Address gaps in access to highly 
effective educators by: 


Making the gaps more visible by 
leveraging data, setting clear improvement 
expectations, targeting resources to the 
districts and schools struggling most, 
supporting and connecting district leaders, 
and recognizing the importance of strong 


teaching and teacher leadership." 


Ensuring equitable access to strong 
educators through incentives, such as 
increasing compensation for teachers in 
high-need schools and/or subjects; for 
new teachers with relevant prior non- 
teaching experience; and for Michigan 
educators’ full years of experience when 


they move to another district.® 


“There is no greater 
opportunity available 
to improve learning 
and outcomes for 
our children than 

to encourage and 
methodically prepare 
educator talent and 
leadership. 


“These types of efforts 
can benefit children at 
any age, along with both 
their families and the 
educators . . .Ed Trust- 
Midwest through its 
Center for Excellence 

in Teaching and Learning 
has demonstrated the 
impact comprehensive 
educator preparation 
can make on teachers 
and administrators, but 
ultimately on children 
and their families.” 


Julie Ridenour, President, 
Steelcase Foundation 
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5 Transition to College 
and Postsecondary 
Opportunities 


to supporting their social and economic mobility in 
the 21st century. Moreover, attaining a postsecondary degree is correlated with higher wages 


and lower unemployment rates.” 


Research also shows that having access to rigorous coursework and high-quality instruction in 
high school is one of the best predictors of postsecondary success. Students who participate in 
high-quality career and technical, Advanced Placement, International Baccalaureate and/or dual 
enrollment courses can explore potential career paths and begin to earn credits toward a college 


degree or certificate while still in high school. 
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IN MICHIGAN TODAY: 


In Michigan high schools, the rate of students 
taking Advanced Placement (AP) exams 

— which provide students with access to 
college-level work and the opportunity to earn 
college credit while still in high school — was 
nearly 30 percent below the national rate in 
2018, with only 401 exams administered for 
every thousand 11th and 12th grade students. 
Furthermore, of the AP exams administered 
in the state, only 4.6 percent and 5.9 percent 
were taken by African American and Hispanic 


students, respectively.®” 


The case is different in Florida, a state that 

has put equitable systems in place to ensure 
their students not only have access to rigorous 
coursework, but that they are also receiving 
college credit while still in high school. Florida 
is now among the top states for access to AP 
exams — with 702 AP exams administered for 
every thousand 11th and 12th students in 2018 
— and AP exam performance — ranking in the 
top five states for high school graduates scoring 
a 3 or higher.®* To ensure Advanced Placement 
teachers have high-quality professional 
development and schools have the proper 
materials, Florida joined with the College Board 
to expand programs in high-needs schools. 
Florida also includes the percentage of 
students who pass AP exams and other rigorous 
coursework as part of the state’s accountability 
system to signal the importance of increasing 
both the access and quality of these programs.” 
Furthermore, the state provides financial 
incentives to teachers, schools and districts 
when their students receive a passing grade 

on an AP exam, with targeted incentives for 
teachers in low-performing schools who help 

a student earn college credit.” 


Michigan struggles to fully prepare all students 
who graduate high school to meet the rigor of 
college coursework. Only about four in five of 
Michigan students graduate high school within 
four years,” and of those who choose to advance 
on to some sort of postsecondary training, 
many are under-prepared. In 2017, a quarter 

of Michigan's graduating students enrolled in 
at least one remedial course upon entering a 
community college or four-year institution.” 
These numbers are even more troubling for 
students of color and low-income students — 
47 percent of African American students, 36.3 
percent of Latino students and 38.6 percent 

of low-income students enrolled in at least one 
remedial course.” Enrolling in these courses 
often makes it more expensive to attend college 
and increases the amount of time it takes to 


earn a postsecondary degree. 


In addition to academic challenges when 
transitioning to postsecondary education, 
many Michigan students face financial 
obstacles as well. A recent study found that, 
a low-income Michigan student at one of 
Michigan’s four-year public institutions who 
is living on campus, receiving financial aid 
and earning summer wages will still fall, 

on average, $1,659 short of being able to 
afford the full cost of enrollment.” 


Another challenge in Michigan is that African 
American students are under-enrolled — and 
underrepresented among degree earners — 

at two- and four-year public institutions in 
comparison to the state’s share of African 
American residents, according to a recent. 
report by the Education Trust. To match state 
demographics, Michigan would need to more 
than double the percentage of African American 
students earning a bachelor’s degree.” 
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Also, there are gaps between African American 
and White student enrollment at Michigan’s 
selective public four-year institutions.” For 
instance, only 20 percent of Michigan’s African 
American undergraduates attending four-year 
public institutions are enrolled at one of the 
state’s selective institutions, compared to 30.1 


percent of their White counterparts.” 


Efforts are being made to address the state’s 
challenges around ensuring all students are 
prepared for a successful transition from high 
school to postsecondary education: in early 
2019, Governor Gretchen Whitmer announced 
a goal of having 60 percent of Michigan adults 
with a postsecondary credential by 2030. 

To support reaching this goal, Whitmer 
proposed two initiatives: Michigan Reconnect 
and MI Opportunity. If implemented, Michigan 
Reconnect would make in-demand technical 
certificates and associates degrees tuition-free 
for people aged 25 or older who have graduated 
high school or earned their GED.” And MI 
Opportunity would provide all graduating 

high school students two years of tuition-free 
community college or assistance to those who 
are in financial need and are on a path to attain 


a bachelor’s degree.*° 


When creating these programs, Michigan 

has looked to Tennessee, which has similar 
programs — Tennessee Promise and Tennessee 
Reconnect — that aim to improve accessibility 
and affordability of higher education. While 
there are many admirable aspects of the 
Tennessee programs, one concern is that they 
are “last dollar,’ which means that the funds 
participants receive can only go to cover the 
remaining cost of tuition and fees after other 
grants have been applied, and not towards the 
other costs associated with being a student like 
books, housing and transportation.*' Therefore, 
low-income students attending community 
colleges typically do not benefit financially from 
the programs, since they are already receiving 
other grant aid, such as Pell Grants, that cover 
the cost of tuition and fees.** In order to address 
this concern in Tennessee, Nashville Grad 

was created to assist students enrolled in the 


programs pay for non-tuition expenses.*? 


As Michigan works to fine-tune the details 

of its college affordability plans, we 
recommend state policymakers design 
Michigan's programs to fully serve low-income 
students, including by covering the full cost 

of attending postsecondary programs for low- 


income students. 


WHAT’S NEEDED NOW TO BECOME TOP TEN: 


In addition to learning from Tennessee’s 
lessons in higher education access, we 
also recommend that Michigan: 


* Remove barriers to enrollment in 
rigorous courses in K-12 schools, while 
implementing systems that identify, 
encourage and support students from 
diverse backgrounds to access and 


complete rigorous coursework. In order 


Transition to College and Postsecondary Opportunities 


to do so, schools should adopt a strong 
open enrollment system coupled with 
professional development and support 
for teachers of rigorous courses, a master 
schedule that promotes rigorous course 
enrollment for all students, a strong 
school culture that promotes the success 
of all students and interventions for 
students who need additional help.* Also, 
districts, schools and educators should 


receive financial incentives for supporting 
students in earning college credit while 
still in high school, particularly in high 


needs schools, like in Florida.** 


+ Invest in grant programs that help 
low-income students cover the full 
cost of attending two- and four-year 
colleges and universities, including 


non-tuition expenses. 


Conclusion 


+ Enhance Michigan’s statewide 
postsecondary attainment goal by setting 
specific, separate and trackable attainment 
goals for students of color, as well as 
identifying plans and strategies for 
how the state will attain those goals. 
Chosen approaches should support 
transparency, including by establishing 
interim benchmarks and public 


reporting to show progress over time.*° 


By adopting data-driven, evidence-based practices, by keeping a clear focus on equity, 
and by mobilizing the support of a diverse set of stakeholders, Michigan can improve 
educational opportunities for all of Michigan’s students regardless 


of their backgrounds. 


As we said at the beginning of this report, 
and as the data throughout the report 
shows, this is a moment of sobering reality 
in Michigan. 


It has taken decades for Michigan's education 
system to decline to where it stands today, 
ranked near the bottom in so many important 
measures for student achievement. And it’s 
clear that we will not transform into a top 


ten education state overnight. 


But this is also a moment of great opportunity 
for Michigan. In the last few months and years, 


we have seen a growing commitment among 


leaders across the state to embrace a new vision 


for public education in Michigan. Our new 
governor has made enhancing public education 


one of her top priorities; legislative leaders have 


indicated their willingness to change our state’s 


trajectory; and business, civic and philanthropic 


organizations have given strong support to the 
measures we'll need to take to become a top ten 


state for education. 


We know what we need to do to begin making 


steps towards improvement. 


Leading states across the country have shown 
us the way. By adopting data-driven, evidence- 
based practices, by keeping a clear focus on 
equity, and by mobilizing the support of a 
diverse set of stakeholders, Michigan can 
improve educational opportunities for all 

of Michigan's students regardless of their 


backgrounds. 


This is the right moment for all Michiganders 
to come together, to ensure we make the most 
of this opportunity to do right by all Michigan 
students. We can’t afford to wait any longer. 
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46 INDICATORS 


Ath Grade Reading 


WHAT ITIS: A telling indicator of whether Michigan's students are being prepared for success is how well our young students 


read. The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is the largest nationally representative assessment that provides for 
long-term comparisons of what America’s students know and can do in various subject areas. The assessment is given every two years 


and provides necessary information about student performance and growth for several indicators, including fourth-grade reading. 


WHY IT MATTERS: Reading proficiency is tied to all kinds of academic and life outcomes, and improving early reading is much 
more cost-effective than intervening with older students, when they are many years behind in school or dropping out. Michigan 
must drastically improve its early literacy achievement for all students and close the achievement gap that keeps far too many 

of its low-income children and students of color from fulfilling their potential. 


Michigan One of Only Thirteen States Declining in Early Literacy 


Average Scale Score Change, NAEP Grade 4 — Reading — All Students (2003-17) 
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Sth Grade Math 


WHAT IT IS: The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) is the largest nationally representative assessment 

that provides for long-term comparisons of what America’s students know and can do in various subject areas. The assessment is 
given every two years and provides necessary information about student performance and growth for several indicators, including 
eighth-grade math. 


WHY IT MATTERS: In addition to basic reading skills, math skills are essential for all students. Basic algebra is the foundation for 
high-level math courses. When students have not mastered this foundation, they are required to enroll in remedial courses when they 
begin college. But eighth-grade math skills are not just for those students who are college-bound. A study conducted by ACT found 
that along with reading skills, math skills are essential for vocational jobs including those as a plumber, electrician or an upholsterer. | 


Michigan Eighth-Grade Students Show Little Improvement in Math 
Compared with Peers in Leading States 
Average Scale Score Change, NAEP Grade 8 — Math — All Students (2003-17) 
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Michigan Among Bottom Five States for Low-Income Students 
in Eighth-Grade Math 
Average Scale Score, NAEP Grade 8 — Math — Low-Income Students (2017) 
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48 INDICATORS 


Kindergarten Readiness 


Michigan has recently made a smart investment in early childhood programs intended to increase the number of its students who 
enter kindergarten ready to learn at high levels. From 2012 to 2018 the portion of Michigan four-year-olds enrolled in prekindergarten 
increased from 19.4 percent to 32 percent." While access to prekindergarten is improving for Michigan's four-year-olds, It is still 
unclear whether these prekindergarten programs are high-quality and aligned with the K-12 system. 


Data are not currently available because Michigan has not yet implemented a common statewide assessment of kindergarten 
readiness, nor does the state participate in a national effort to collect these data. Consistent and comparable data from a common 
assessment of kindergarten readiness would provide vital information on the impact of early-childhood programs and their 
effectiveness by evaluating their impact on student development and alignment with K-12 learning standards. 


We will track any state or national data on Michigan's kindergarten readiness when they become available. 


College Readiness 


WHAT IT IS: Remedial coursework is necessary for students who lack fundamental skills in a subject area — skills that should have 
been developed in K-12. These courses also are not credit bearing, meaning they don’t count toward a degree. 


WHY IT MATTERS: About 25.3 percent of all Michigan students were required to take at least one remedial course in 2- and 4-year 
college or university programs. That's more than a quarter of Michigan students who must pay for additional instruction in college 
before moving on to credit-bearing courses. The percentage is even more startling for historically underserved subgroups — 47 percent 
of African American students in Michigan are required to enroll in college remedial courses. Having to enroll in remedial courses can 
mean additional costs for students and more time to complete their degrees. 


Remediation Rates Remain High for Michigan’s African American Students 


Michigan African American College Remediation Rates (Community Colleges & Four-Year Universities) 
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College and Postsecondary Enrollment 


WHAT IT IS: This measure represents the percentage of high school graduates in each state who attend college anywhere in the U.S. 
directly from high school. 


WHY IT MATTERS: In order for Michigan's students to fulfill their true potential and be the leaders of tomorrow, more must enroll 
in postsecondary training, whether that be at a trade school, community college or a four-year university. On this measure, Michigan 
is slightly below the national average, ranking 26th, with about 61.5 percent of high school graduates attending some form of 
postsecondary training in the 2011-12 school year. 


The state department of education reports that 67.3 percent of Michigan's 2017 high school graduates enrolled in a postsecondary 
program within 12 months of graduation." 


Michigan Slightly Below National Average with 61.5% of High School Graduates 
Enrolling in College 


Higher Education Enrollment Rate for Recent High School Graduates 
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"As a state, we need to make sure that students 
are supported to both enter and complete the degree 
or certification that they seek. This requires a commit- 
ment from the state and postsecondary institutions to 

reduce the student-counselor ratio, knock down barriers 
for nontraditional students, and ensure that college and 
trades are truly affordable for all. “” 


— State Representative Sarah Anthony, Democratic Vice Chair of the 
Higher Education and Community Colleges Appropriations Subcommittee 
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College Attainment 


WHAT IT IS: This indicator represents the percentage of people 25 years or older in each state and nationally who have completed 
a bachelor’s degree. 


WHY IT MATTERS: In 2017, Michigan ranked 31st in the percentage of adults 25 or older who have completed a bachelor's degree, 
at 29.1 percent. Roughly 17 percent of African American or Hispanic Michiganders have completed a bachelor’s degree. 


Michigan’s Economy Depends on More Adults Earning College Degrees 


Percent of People 25 Years and Older with a Bachelor's Degree or Greater in 2017 
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Teacher Effectiveness 


Without a doubt, student learning is dependent on many factors. But, the research is clear — the number one in-school predictor 
of student success is the teaching quality in a child’s classroom." In leading states, sophisticated data systems provide teaching 
effectiveness data that are used for many purposes, including professional development and early student interventions. 

In Michigan, those data are unavailable at this time. 


The Effect of Teacher Quality on Student Learning 
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Access to Rigorous Coursework 


WHAT IT IS: Access to rigorous coursework is measured by the College Board Advanced Placement (AP) Program Participation 
and Performance data. The data represent the total number of AP exams administered per 1,000 11th and 12th grade students. 


WHY IT MATTERS: One of the best ways to ensure more students are college- and career-ready is to increase access to rigorous 
coursework in high school, such as Advanced Placement courses. Research shows that having access to rigorous coursework and 
high quality instruction in high school is one of the best predictors of postsecondary success.” Michigan is currently ranked 29th for 
the total number of AP exams administered per 1,000 11th and 12th graders. 


Michigan Has Seen a Steady Increase in AP Exam Participation, but Still Lags Nation 
AP Exam Participation 
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school Funding Equity 


WHAT IT IS: This measure represents how the highest and lowest poverty districts are funded based on state and local revenues 
and whether it is equitably distributed or not. 


WHY IT MATTERS: Michigan ranks 43rd of 47 states in the nation for funding gaps that negatively impact low-income students. 
On average, Michigan districts serving the highest rates of students from low-income families receive about 5 percent less in state and 
local funding per student than more affluent districts. This inequity can lead to further imbalances in our educational system as a whole. 


Michigan is One of Only Sixteen States Providing Less Funding to Highest Poverty Districts 
than to Lowest Poverty Districts 
Funding Gaps Between the Highest and Lowest Poverty Districts, By State 
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based on unrounded funding gaps. 


“We have to deal with roads, infrastructure, 
regional transit, economic development ... but 
if we don't take this [education] on... these 
other issues won't matter. “” 


David Meador, Vice Chairman and Chief Administrative Officer 
DTE Energy 


"Teachers take on the responsibility to educate 
and care for every child who steps into their 
classroom and are key to student success ... AS 
the state works to close the school funding gap 
across districts, so too | would hope, the gaps 
be closed in educator compensation. ”” 


Laura Chang, Interventionist, Vicksburg Community Schools — 
Sunset Lake, Michigan Teacher of the Year, 2018-2019 


Teacher Salary Equity 


CURRENT WHAT IT IS: This measure represents the gap in average teacher salaries between Michigan's highest income and lowest 
PERFORMANCE income districts. 


$9,739 


WHY IT MATTERS: Teachers in Michigan's wealthiest districts are paid about $9,700 more, on average, than teachers in Michigan's 


AVG. SALARY GAP poorest districts. That's alarming, considering what we know about the importance of high-quality teachers in closing the achievement 
FOR HIGHEST- gap that persists between low-income and higher-income students. 
AND LOWEST- 
POVERTY DISTRICTS To recruit and retain highly effective teachers in the schools that need them most, Michigan must close the gap in teacher pay. 
2030 PROJECTION 
Pe More than $9,700 Gap in Average Teacher Salaries Between Michigan’s Highest Income 


and Lowest Income Districts 
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Teacher Attendance 


WHAT IT IS: This measure represents the percent of teachers absent from work for more than 10 days over the course of one school 
year at the state level. 


WHY IT MATTERS: According to a recent report from Education Week, about 26 percent of teachers in Michigan were absent from 
work more than 10 days, on average.” That's about six percent of the school year, which is equivalent to a typical 9-to-5 year-round 
employee missing more than three weeks of work on top of vacation time. 


About 26% of Teachers in Michigan Were Absent from Their Job More than 10 Days 
Average Percentage of Teachers Absent More than 10 Days 
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Out-of-School Suspensions 


WHAT IT IS: Data from the Civil Rights Data Collection measure discipline rates nationally. 


WHY IT MATTERS: One of the most troubling practices in Michigan — and around the country — is the overuse of suspension and 
expulsion, particularly for students of color. Overall Michigan ranks 45th for all students. For African American students, Michigan has 
the fourth highest out-of-school suspension rate in the country. Twenty percent of the African American students in Michigan schools 
were suspended in the 2013-14 school year. 


Michigan Has 4th Highest Out-of-School Suspension Rate Nationally 
for African American Students 


African American Out-of-School Suspension Rates 
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Student Attendance 


WHAT IT IS: This measure represents the number of eighth-graders absent three or more times in the last month based on the 
National Assessment for Educational Progress (NAEP). 


WHY IT MATTERS: Not only are Michigan's teachers missing too much school, but Michigan's students — especially African 
American students — are missing far too many days of school, often against their will due to disproportionate rates for out-of-school 
suspensions. According to the 2017 national assessment, 24 percent of Michigan's eighth-grade students said they had been absent 
from school three or more days in the last month. Moreover, Detroit leads the nation for absences among urban districts, with 

39 percent of students absent three or more days in the last month. 


Nearly One Quarter of Michigan 8th Graders were Absent 3 or More Days 
in Last Month in 2017 
Percent of Eighth Graders Absent Three or More Days in Last Month, NAEP Grade 8 — Math — All Students (2017) 
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“Look at the data and do something about it 
. then we can begin to turn this around. ” 


Teresa Weatherall Neal, Superintendent 
Grand Rapids Public Schools 
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CURRENT 
PERFORMANCE 


29% 


2030 PROJECTION 
NOT YET 
AVAILABLE 


SOURCE: National 
College Access 
Network, Shutting 
Low-Income 
Students Out of 
Public Four-Year 
Higher Education 
(2018) 
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College Affordability 


WHAT IT IS: This indicator measures the affordability of four-year public institutions by state for an average Pell Grant recipient who 


lives on campus, receives the average amount of grant aid, takes out the average amount of federal loans and works over the summer. 


Data represent the additional dollars needed to cover the cost of attendance. 


WHY IT MATTERS: It’s not enough to get into college. Young Michiganders have to be able to afford to stay in school and graduate. 


On average, a low-income Michigan student paying in-state tuition at a four-year public institution, who lives on campus and works 


over the summer, faces a $1,659 affordability gap. This means that despite financial aid and summer wages, a low-income student still 


falls $1,659 short, on average, of being able to afford Michigan's four-year public institutions. Michigan is currently ranked 29th for 


college affordability. 


Low-Income Students Fall Short $1,659, On Average, of Affording 
the Cost of Attending Michigan Four-Year Public Institutions 


Four-Year Public Institution Affordability Gaps for In-State Students Living On Campus with Summer Work 
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Sources 


To ensure the highest quality data available and up-to-date resources are 
used, the data sources used to track some Michigan Achieves! Indicators 
have been updated over time. 


‘ACT, Inc., “Ready for College and Ready for Work: Same or Different,” (lowa City, IA: ACT, Inc., 2015). 

" W. Steven Barnett, Megan E. Carolan, Jen Fitzgerald and James Squires, "The State of Preschool 2012,” (New Brunswick, 
NJ: National Institute for Early Education Research, April 2013); Allison H. Friedman-Krauss, W. Steven Barnett, Karin A. Garver, 
Katherine S. Hodges, G.G. Weisenfeld and Nicole DiCrecchio, “The State of Preschool 2018,” (New Brunswick, NJ: National 
Institute for Early Education Research, April 2019). 


Michigan Department of Education, College Enrollment by High School 2016-17 


Steven G. Rivkin, Eric A. Hanushek, and John F. Kain, “Teachers, Schools, and Academic Achievement,” Econometrica, vol. 73 
no. 2, March 2005, pp. 417-58. 


‘Clifford Adelman, “The Toolbox Revisited: Paths to Degree Completion from High School Through College,” (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education, February 2006). 


“Education Week, “How Many Teachers Are Chronically Absent From Class in Your State?,” Education Week, June 2018. 
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